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Disaster. in Terre Haute area: 
Flood follows tornado of 1913 
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Earlier columns told of 
Terre Haute’s tornado which 
hit late in the evening of 
Easter Sunday, March 23, 
1913, cutting its path of de- 
struction and death from 
north of Prairijeton traveling 
in a northeasterly direction to 
25th Street. 

Roaring through the region 
sounding like an express train 
at 100 miles an hour, it: de- 
stroyed everything in a path 
four blocks wide. 

But the flood that followed 
was just as terrible. 

The gauge at the water- 
works showed a high water 
mark of 17 feet early on Mon- 
day morning and thé water 
was rising at the rate of two 
inches an hour. 

The lowlands north and 
south of Terre Haute were 
already flooded, and Taylor- 
ville (Dresser) residents were 
forced to vacate their huts. 

The land west of Taylor- 
ville, from the levee to the 
extreme southeastern part of 
West Terre Haute, was 
flooded, and Sugar Creek was 
flooding the river bottoms 
south of Sugar Creek Levee. 

The valuable farm lands in 
Prairie Creek township be- 
tween “Battle Row” and what 
was known as the Fortune 
Schoolhouse were already un- 
der water, while the gravel 
road between Hutton and 
“Big Knoll” was flooded. 

Older residents had never 
seen such a rapid rise of the 
Wabash. 

Twenty-five families or half 
the population of “Toad Hop,” 
a village located a mile west 
of West Terre Haute on the 
National Road, were forced to 
abandon their houses Sunday 

because of Sugar Creek being 
on a rampage. 


When the levee broke that 
afternoon, the southwest cor- 
ner of West Terre Haute be- 
came inundated and families 
moved to higher ground. 

Water: was several inches 
deep in Toad Hop, and the 
National Road was im- 
passable for miles.. 

Clear Creek, located about 
five miles west of West Terre 
Haute, was also out of its 
banks and stretched over a 
large territory: 

By Wednesday afternoon, 


water began sweeping 


through the temporary sand 
embankment at the power 
house. 

A big pump was put in 
action, but the rush of water 
was too rapid. 
` By 3 p.m., the river’ stage 
had reached 28 feet, six inches 
and was steadily rising at four 
‘inches an hour. 

Fully half of West Terre 

_ Haute, all of Taylorville, and 

a great area in northwestern 
Terre Haute from Fourth to 
Sixth and from Maple Avenue 
north and south were under 
water. 

Hundreds of families were 
forced out, hundreds of homes 
were in water up to their 
eaves and some were floating 
in deep water. 

A grocery store at Fifth and 
Maple floated over to Sixth 
and Linden. 

Early Wednesday morning, 
the river was running so 
rapidly and the current was so 
swift that Mayor Gerhardt 
closed the wagon bridge over 
the river. 

It was feared the Big Four 
and Vandalia railroad bridges 
might give way. 


In spite of his order, hun- 
dreds continued to cross until 
a cordon of police was sta- 
tioned at the approach as a 
guard. ‘ 
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A force of 50 mèn, with two 
switch engines and three flat- 
cats were rushed to the west 
end of the Big Four bridge and 
all day they worked to prevent 
a washout. 

By noon Wednesday, the 
water had reached the level of 
the west grade of the Big Four 
and had broken over in many 
places. 

The constant washing of the 
water under the approaches of 
both bridges caused renewed 
fear that the structures could 
not stand the strain. 

Marshal Morgan of West 
Terre Haute estimated at 
noon that more than 3,000 
persons had been made 
homeless, about half the 
town. 

Vigo Clay Company and 
American Clay Company sus- 
pended operations throwing 
more than 200 men out of 
work. 

By noon, every coal mine in 
the vicinity of West Terre 
Haute had been closed down 
and 5,000 miners were out of 
work. 

At the Speedwell Mine No. 2 i 
the water had even flooded 
the mine office and the mine 
proper was thought to be in 
danger of being flooded. 

The’ same conditions pre- 
vailed at the Hall-Zim- 
merman mine and even the 
tracks leading to ‘the shaft 
were under water. 

Most of the train lines in 
and out of Terre Haute were 
either closed or affected in 
some way by the rising flood 
waters. 

Tracks were washed out or 
threatened to the danger 
point. 

Some 30 to 40 houses west of 
Fifth and north of the 1700 
block in Maywood Terrace 
subdivision were under water. 

Water was 15 to 20 feet deep 
near Maple Avenue. 

‘Conover’s Pond was over- 
flowing and running into 
backwater from the river, 
making a watery expanse of 


meanly a mile. 
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All the families had moved 
out of the area where the 
water was within a half block 
of Union Hospital. 

Looking westward there 
was nothing but water as far 
as the eye could see. 

The river road to St. 
Mary’s, which started at old 
Fort Heyden, was several feet 
under water. The river was at 
a level with the river bridge at 
both ends. In the middle, the 
water was only two and a half 
feet below it. 

Terre Haute was rapidly 
becoming shut off from the 

‘world by railroad and in- 
terurban communication. The 
Paris and Clinton interurban 
lines were under water in 
many places. 

Citizens Gas & Fuel shut 
,down Thursday night when 
water was three feet deep in 
the plant. Reserve gas was 
estimated to last seven hours 
for daylight use only. 


Prosecutor Werneke and 
Capt. Stahl made a trip to 
Ferguson Hill where a 
thousand persons were cut off 
by the floodwaters. When they 
tried to commandeer the 
boats of George Balding at the 
Big Four landing, he objected 
and pulled a re¥olver. 

Sheriff Shea took the gun 


‘away from him, and his boats 

were used to rescue people 
from the west bank. 

Water stood at 31.03 feet 
when fire destroyed Fort 
Heyden, notorious gambling 
resort located just across the 
river bridge. 

Fire was discovered in the 
saloon run by “Lukie’” Fogle 
and put out, but broke out 
again and the building was 
leveled. Firemen fought the 
blaze knee deep in flood wa- 
ter. 

The east span of the C.& 
E.L bridge at Clinton was 
swept away, as was the Hill- 
sdsie wagon bridge, but the 
railroad bridges here held. 
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Large slides of earth on the 
east bank of the river between 
Wabash Avenue and Ohio 
Street fell into the river early 
Thursday, March 27, 1913, 
caused by the swift under- 
current cutting it away. 

Police put up ropes to keep 
the crowds of sightseers back. 
By Friday morning, the river 
had dropped from 31.03 to 
30.10 feet. 
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Dramatic accounts of person- 
al tragedy and despair springing 
from Vigo County’s devastating 
Easter 1913 tornado could fill a 
large volume. . 

Yet the tornado was only a 
prelude to another calamity. On 
March 24, rainfall added 2'4 
inches to the Wabash River. An, 
area north of Prairie Creek was 
the first to be inundated. 

One by one, levees began to 
crumble. The Sugar Creek levee 
was first. Downtown West Terre 
Haute was covered with water ta 
Ninth Street; the Palace Theater 
was transformed into a swim- 
ming pool. Toad Hop was 
engulfed. Clear Creek, five miles 
west, poured into its valleys. 

The next day, the Taylorville 
levee ruptured in three places. 
Valentine Packing was evacuat- 
ed after hogs were relocated. 
Ferguson Hill, Whitcomb 
Heights and St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods were isolated from the 
rest of the world. 

As two hospitals and many 
funeral homes filled with the 
wounded and the bereaved, 
sandbagging was frantic on the 
Wabash River’s eastern shore. 

On March 26, the river 
reached a record 28 feet, 6 inch- 
es — 14’ feet above flood stage 
— and was rising 4 inches every 
hour. 

The river wagon bridge was 
officially closed but the edict was 
ignored; the higher eastern bank 
offered more safety. Terre Haute 
police cordons barred pedestrian 
traffic until the county commis- 
sioners finally condemned the 


‘bridge after finding cracks in its 


piers. 
At dusk, the worst fears were 
realized. The levee north of 
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By Mike McCormick 
Special to the Tribune-Star 


Maple Avenue succumbed; 40 
homes north and west of the 
1700 block of North Fifth Street 
were submerged in 20 feet of 
water. Streets within a block of 
Union Hospital were deluged. 

Homes were abandoned so 
hastily that oil lamps remained 
unextinguished. Lamps burned 
while tables supporting them 
floated about. A grocery at Fifth 
and Maple streets was extracted 
from its foundation and drifted 
eastward. A house on the same 
corner followed, finally stopping 
at Sixth and Linden streets. 

Looters seized upon the 
opportunity, even  victimizing 
absent rescuers. Railroad and 
traction lines were washed out. 
A new tramway at the foot of 
Walnut Street, secured by seven 
concrete foundations, plummet- 
ed to the earth and the east span 
of the C & EI bridge at Clinton 
collapsed with a crash. 

The river attained a record on 
Wednesday: 31 feet, 3 inches. At 
its peak two days later, it 
reached 31 feet, 10'4 inches. 

On March 28, the river began 
to recede slowly. By March 31, it 
was down to 24 feet. The long 
restoration process began; it 
lasted several vears. “There are 
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not enough Carnegie medals for 
all the heroes developed by the 
tornado and flood,” The Satur- 
day Spectator reporter Susan 
Ball later said. 

Three daily newspapers, 
working 24 hours daily to keep 
the community informed: with ‘ 
“Extras,” often without: utility 
service, were cited. So were 
many others: politicians, civic 
groups and citizens. 

Four deaths Were charged to 
the flopd, boosting the week’s 
.storm-related mortality toll to 
21. More than 300 were treated 
for serious injuries. Damage 
estimates were not published as 
few had insurance; the financial 
loss was mind-boggling. 

Some businesses never recov- 
ered or relocated. Johnson Bros. 
Motors, for instance, was lured 
to South Bend. It was one of sev- 
eral major economic setbacks. 

Straw, embedded for decades 
in pillars and utility poles, lin- 
gered as reminders. Memories of 
loved ones killed or maimed per- 
severe 82 years later. 

Greenwood School, in the eye 
of the storm, miraculously sur- 
vived. In 1995, it stands unrec- 
ognized as a brick memorial to 
the heartbreaking event. 

A touching poem dedicated to 
Omaha, Dayton and Terre 
Haute, western cities damaged 
by Easter 1913 cyclones, 
appeared in Leslie’s Weekly, the 
popular New York tabloid. Tor- 
nadoes at Omaha killed more 
than 500 and flood damage in 
the Dayton areawas enormous. 

Vigo County-had the inglori- 
ous distinction of being the 
major urban victim of a deadly 
tornado and a significant flood 
in the same week. 


